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people, and they must not be the breeding place of snobbery and
class-consciousness. Entry must not be by capacity to pay high fees,
but ability to benefit from the educational facilities provided. I did
not stand again for the Harrow Division of Middlesex. I received
a handsome presentation of plate and many thanks, but my official
link with it was severed by my defeat.

I returned to my work at the L.C.C., where there was always
plenty to occupy my energies.

But I was not to keep out of national politics. The secretary
of the Liberal Association in Bethnal Green met me at an official
function and told me that there was a persistent rumour that their
local M,P. was likely to become a stipendiary magistrate, that there
would be a parliamentary by-election, and there was a general
desire I should be the candidate. He pressed me to say that I was
willing, and I saw no reason to say no.

The member for the division was E. H. Pickersgill. He had.
been there a long time, had lost the seat in the Khaki Election of
1901, but won it back in 1906 and held it again in the 1910 election.

He was a shy, reserved man and he had few personal friends,
either in or out of the House. His constituents familiarly called
him "Pick," but the story goes that when any of them stopped him
in the street and greeted him by his nickname he invariably said,
"My name is E. H. Pickersgill.'3 He was as poor as a church mouse,
refused to take help from the Whips' office, and used to start saving
at the end of one election to pay the costs of the next. Two elections
in one year had .hit him hard, and in 1911 he was very hard up.
In spite of his excellent qualities and his undoubted abilities, he had
not won much distinction in the House of Commons, and he began
to feel he was wasting his energies. He was a barrister, but briefs
did not often come his way, and he made up his mind he would
like to become a stipendiary magistrate, a job for which he felt
he was peculiarly fitted. He had conveyed this to the appropriate
quarter. Events were to work in his favour.

In the House of Commons was a very brilliant young man,
C, F. G, Masterman, who had already began to climb the political
ladder. But he was a bit vague in business matters and an incom-
petent agent had been guilty of irregularities at his election, with the
result he was unseated. He was Under Secretary to Winston
Churchill, at the Home Office, and he had been engaged in piloting
through the House of Commons a Miners' Wages Bill. The
Government wanted him back, and Pickersgiirs modest ambition
seemed to provide the opportunity.

One day I got a request from Wedgwood Benn, who was the
Government London Whip, to call and see him at the House. He *